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SCENE ON THE RIVER JORDAN, PALESTINE. 


Judgment and reason have been grand jurymen WORDS OF WISDOM. 


Prmceteatore Noak.was a sailor. E who looks askance at others spoils 
H his own eyes. 
Heaven is high, but he who would 
enter it must stoop. 


Three things man requires in the hurricanes 


SHAKESPHARE. 


There is nothing useless to men of sense: clever 


people turn everything to account. 
FONTAINE. 


of life,—courage in misfortune, humility in sue- 
cess, and generosity at all times. 

therefore many 
it is difficult to 


It is easy to find fault, 
try their hand at it. But 
praise intelligently, therefore few try to do 
it. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


* Obedience, promptly, fully given, is the most 
beautiful thing that walks the earth. 


Dr. RALEIGH. 


THE SONG OF THE WORLD. 


THERP’S a song that the hammer is singing, 
A ringing and wholesome song, 

Of the day’s bread won, 

Of the day’s work done, 

Of a mould well cast 

In the fiery blast— 

And never one blow gone wrong. 


There’s a song that the engines are singing, 
A deep and echoing song, 

Of the whirring wheel 

And the burnished steel, 

From the lightest spring 

To the mightiest swing— 

And never a stroke gone wrong. 


There’s a song that the sails are singing, 
A humming and eatching song, 

Of the prow that braves 

The ravening waves, 

Of storms outsailed, 

And of ports safe hailed— 

And neyer a helm gone wrong, 


There’s a song that the world is singing, 
A resonant, splendid song, 

Of its work, work, work, 

With never a shirk, 

Of its battles won, 

Of its labors done— 

And of Right that masters Wrong. 


’ Isabel Bowman Finley, in St. Nicholas. 
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THE CLAM PEDLER. 


BY NANCY M, ABBOTT, 


i AN I sell you some clams this morning?’’ 
€ inquired a pleasant voice. 

‘“No, we don’t want any to-day,” 
snapped the cross-looking girl who had answered 
the bell. 

“Just a moment, Jane,” said Aunt Hsther, 
who was peering over the girl’sshoulder. ‘‘ Why, 
Paul Armstrong, what are you selling clams for?”’ 
she asked when she discovered who was stand- 
ing on her steps. 

“Well, you see, Aunt Esther, I knocked a 
ball through that handsome, new large window 
in Mason’s store. That’s the fifth one I’ve 
broken this spring, and papa said the last time 
before this that he wouldn’t pay for another 
one. So you see I’ve just got to earn the money 
myself.” 

“JT understand. Come in, Paul. I will 
take a quart to-day, and I shall need a quart 


every Wednesday morning this month. Will 
you remember, Jane?” 
“Twenty-five cents, Aunt Esther. Thank 


you,”’ and Paul rose to go. 

“How did Mr. Mason know you broke his 
window?” questioned Aunt Esther. 

“Why, I went right over and told him. He 
was furious at first and said I was the worst 
boy in the neighborhood. Then after I told 
him how it happened and how sorry I was, he 
said, if I’d buy the glass and get somebody to 
put it in, he’d overlook my carelessness via 
time.’ 

“Wouldn’t you be afraid to tell him the next 
time?”’ 


“There isn’t going to be any next time, 
Aunt Esther. We shall play in the other field 
where there are no houses. It costs too much 
to be careless.”’ 

“Don’t the other boys have to pay for broken 
glass?” further questioned the old lady. 

“Well, you see it is this way. I am the 
strongest batter in our team, and, when I get a 
crack at the ball, it’s sure to goa long, long way. 
I’m the only boy that has sent a ball through a 
window this year. But it’s pretty hard on a 
fellow to have to dig so many clams,’’ added 
Paul, soberly. 

“Have you many more to sell to-day?” 
asked Aunt Esther. 

“No, this was my last quart. Everybody 
buys when they know what the business is for. 
But, Aunt Esther, I have been looking at that 
wheel chair. Are you sick, and do you have 
to be wheeled around?”’ questioned Paul. 

“That was my Helen’s chair. She died 
before you were born,’ Aunt Esther replied 
with moist eyes. 

“Oh, I do wish Oscar Mattocks had that! 
You know he was one of the boys in my class 
until he fell from the hayloft and hurt his spine. 
The doctor says he can’t walk for a year, and 
perhaps he can’t ever step again. You see he 
is poor, and he has to stay at home all alone 
days while his mother goes out to work. If 
he had that chair, we boys could take turns 
going out after him and wheeling him into 
the ball grounds.” 

“Tl sell that chair for six dollars,” Aunt 
Esther said thoughtfully. 

“But Osear is so poor he hasn’t got even one 
dollar,”’ pleaded Paul. 

“Perhaps there will be some way for him 
to have the chair. Maybe somebody will buy 
it and give it to him,” returned Aunt Esther. 

When Paul had gone out, Aunt Esther said 
softly to herself: ““He’s a manly little fellow. 
He will soon see the way for Oscar to have the 
chair. I shall take the money and put it to 
good use.” 

Paul walked slowly around the corner, then 
he hastened, finally he ran.. Rushing up the 
‘stone steps where lived his best friend and play- 
mate he rang the bell vigorously. 

Charley himself opened the door, and Paul 
was soon sitting in the den rapidly unfolding 
plans. 

That afternoon six sturdy little fellows 
marched up Aunt Esther’s front walk. When 
the door was opened, they crowded into the little 
hall, all trying to talk at once. 

Aunt Esther clapped her hands over hee ears 
and shook her head. ‘‘I can’t understand,” she 
groaned. ° 

Paul motioned for the others to be silent 
and said: ‘‘We’ve come to buy the wheel chair 
for Oscar. We can pay two dollars to-day, 
and the boys are going into the clam business 
with me until it’s all paid for.” 

_ It was a happy day when the prone boy 
paid Aunt Esther the last money and took the 
chair out to Oscar. 

The old lady then harnessed the old white 
horse into the phaeton and drove down to see 
the lame lad. She found him fondling the 
chair, while amid his tears he tried to thank 
the boys. 

“Tt has been so lonesome here,” he said as if 
to apologize for his weakness. ‘“ Ther e was noth- 
ing I could do but to think and think while 
poor mother was away.” 

“Could you care for a few plants if you had 
them?” asked his visitor. 

“Yes, indeed, now that I can wheel myself 
about,”’ he replied. 

“Flere are six dollars your good friends have 
contributed for your pleasure, and we hope 


for your profit. We will buy some seeds and 
plants, and you can sell your bouquets at ne 
hotels,” went on his kind friend. 

We’ ll make the beds and do all the hand 
work after school at night,” said Charley. 

“We would love to,” shouted the boys. 

When Oscar was once more alone, he laid 


his head tenderly against the chair and felt it 


had opened a new life to him. 


OUT-OF-DOORS. 


HERE’S no music like a little river’s. 

It plays the same tune (and that’s 

the favorite) over and over again, and 

yet does not weary of it like men fiddlers. It 

takes the mind out of doors; and, though we 

should be grateful. for good houses, there is, 
after all, no house like God’s out-of-doors. 
STEVENSON, 
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THE TWO CHUMS. 
BY FRANK E. CHANNON. 


OING out, Roger?”’ 

“Unless you want me, dad.” 

“No, I have nothing for you to do, son; 
but don’t forget your uncle John is coming 
to-night, so be back in plenty of time for sup- 
per.” 

“All right, dad, I'll be back.’ 
take Don—come on, Don!” 

A big, black, curly-haired Newfoundland 
went dashing after Roger as the boy left the 
room. Roger’s father resumed his reading. 

“T always feel safer when the dog is along 
with him,” soliloquized the boy’s father. ‘‘Not 
but what the people are nice enough around 
here,’ he continued, ‘but there are so many 
things might happen to a lad in this unsettled 
part of the country; and yet he must sometimes 
go out alone, one can’t keep him tied up to the 
house all the time.” 

Meanwhile, Roger was striding along over 
dell and woodland, accompanied by his faith- 
ful Don, who always delighted to go with his 
young master. 

It was a splendid day, and the lad whistled 
gayly as he jogged along, with Don now charg- 
ing ahead, now lingering in the rear, but always 
keeping a watchful eye on Roger. 

“Here, Don!” cried the boy, as he commenced 
to scramble up a steep bank, at the top of which 


I'm going to 


some old, disused buildings stood. The place- 


was almost in ruins now, the former owners 
having moved away a long time ago, and no 
one else ever having occupied it. 

The two chums tramped together through the 
old barnyard, Don here, there, everywhere, 
Roger intent on crossing the yard and entering 
some inviting woods on the further side. 
sight of a rabbit scurrying away through the 
rank undergrowth caused him to hasten his 
steps. He sprang forward. and broke into 
a sharp trot. 

Suddenly he felt the ground giving way be- 
neath him. He flung up his arms and tried to 
catch at something. There was a crashing 
of rotten boards, and down, down, down he 
went. 

“Don, Don!” he shrieked as he fell. 


The faithful dog, nosing about at the other 


end of the yard, heard the ery. Up went his 
head in the air, and in another second he was 
dashing towards the scene of the disaster. 


He stopped suddenly and stood peering down — 


into the dark, deep hole into which his master 
had disappeared. He tried in vain to find a 
way of descending. It was impossible: the 


The | 


| 
| 


rae a WE AS ae ht 
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sides went sheer down. Around and around 


. the well—for an old, disused well it was—he 


i 


seratched and pawed. He barked loudly, but 
not a sound came up from the blackness. 

Once he was almost precipitated into the 
gaping dark hole by the further breaking of the 
‘rotten boards which had concealed the well, 
but he saved himself by an agile leap. 

Then for a brief moment he stood looking at 
the excavation. Was he thinking? Did he 
think, do you think? Who knows? Many 
people say dogs do think. Anyway, thinking 
or not, he acted. With a half howl, half growl 
of dismay, he wheeled around and started at full 
gallop for home. He ran like the wind. In a 
straight line he ran, caring not for hedge or ditch, 
hill or vale. With mouth a-gap, and his great 
red tongue lolling out in feverish excitement, he 
raced along at top speed. 

In a very few minutes he was home. The 
gate to the garden was closed, but little cared he. 
Over he went with a leap and a bound, up the 
path and in through the front door, with a crash. 

“Why, back already, son,” began the 
father, then stopped and stood looking at the 
almost frantic dog. 

“What’s the trouble, Don?”’ he questioned, 
rising from his chair and making for the door. 

Loud and furious barked Don as he saw the 
movement. This was what he wanted. He 
wanted the boy’s father to come along. At the 
door the father stopped and looked around for 
his son. 

“Where’s Roger?”’ he demanded, looking 
down at the excited Newfoundland, racing 
around him. 

The fine fellow gave vent to a series of 
urgent, action-inviting barks. He dashed 
madly towards the gate, then back again to the 
astonished man. ‘Come! Come!” he was ex- 

claiming as plainly as he could. He seized the 
father’s coat and tried to drag him along. 

There was no mistaking such actions. 

“T’m coming, Don,” exclaimed the father, 
and dashed off after the dog, hatless and coat- 
less. 

Back and forth raced Don, urging speed all 
the time. 

“How slowly you move,” he seemed to say, 
although the distressed man was running as 
fast as he could. : 

Without a mistake, without one uncertain 
movement, the dog led the father along, until, 
with a loud bark that plainly said, ‘‘There, 
there, at the bottom of this hole,” he stopped, 
and stood looking into the black well. 

Roger’s father leaned “over and shouted 
down: 

“Son, are you there?’’ he called. 

A faint groan was his reward, while Don 
dashed around more excited than ever. “Get 
him out! Get him out!’’ he urged in his dog- 
language. 

Again the father shouted down, and this 
time came back a faint reply: ‘“I’ve—I’ve hurt 
myself. I can’t—can’t move.” 

“Ts there any water there?” cried the father. 

“No, it’s dry, but I can’t move; my leg, oh, 
oh,””— the reply trailed off in a wail of pain. 

“Stay where you are. Don’t try to move. 
T’'ll be back in a moment,” and then, much to 

- Don’s dismay, the father rushed away to the 
nearest house, returning in.a short time with 
another man and a long rope. 

It was not long before they drew Roger up, 
in terrible pain from a broken leg and rib, but 
safe. 

“Thank God!’ fervently exclaimed the 
father, as he clasped his son in his arms and 
hurried away with him to the nearest doctor. 

“Bow-wow, bow-wow,” barked the noble 
Newfoundland, as he leaped around the little 


group. ‘‘Bow-wow, thank me, for I 


helped.” 

“True, true, old fellow,’’ said the father, as he 
patted the dog. ‘Indeed you helped. Who 
shall say that you were not God’s agent in this 
affair?” 


too; 


For Every Other Sunday. 
RICHARD’S DREAM. 


BY FAITH CHANDLER. 


HE Raymond family consisted of Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond and their son 
Richard. At the time of our story 

Richard was just ten years old. 

It was summer time; and, according to the 
custom of the Raymond family, they were to 
go to the country, to the old farm, and spend 
the vacation with Richard’s grandparents, the 
father and mother of Mr. Raymond. 

This was the time of all the year! As the 
school term drew toward the close, Richard be- 
came more and more anxious to get away to the 
country. He counted the weeks and then the 
days, as they went altogether too slowly by. 


But at last the day to start arrived! Was 
there ever such a day! Better than last year 
even, or the year before, or any year! Hach 


year was the best! 

How lovely it was to get out of the hot city, 
with its noisy and crowded streets, into the 
quiet and beauty of the country! 

And what a time each year to seek out the 
old haunts and nooks! They were new each 
year, though he had known them all his life. 
And what fun to help the man with the chores! 
And to go on errands for grandma! Oh, did 
any boy ever have quite so good a time! 

And, oh, how good the fresh vegetables tasted 
and the fruits! And what quantities there 
were of them! One could eat all one wanted to, 
and still there were a lot! And how he loved 
to help gather them! Oh, what a good time 
one had at grandpa’s! 

One very warm afternoon, after a rather 
strenuous morning, Richard told his mother 
that he would go into the orchard to lie in the 
shade of one of the fine old apple trees, and that, 
if she wanted him for anything, she would find 
him there. 

What a lovely spot it was to lie in, and how he 
loved to watch the specks of blue sky play hide- 
and-seek with him between the leaves as the 
breezes wafted them hither and thither! And 
how many things there were to think about— 
things that had been done and things that were 
to be done to-morrow, the next day, and the 
next, and the next, and so on and on—and 
on— 

What, could it really be true? Was it truly 
a pocket-book? A big, plump pocket-book with 
something in it, lying directly in front of him 
in the middle of the road? 

He ran quickly to pick it up. How big and 
bulging it was! Surely it was not empty! 
Should he open it and see? But hardly here in 
the road where somebody might come along 
and find him counting the money: that would 
never do. 

He hurried into the field and sat down be- 
hind a hay-cock, where he could not be seen by 
passers-by; opened the pocket-book, took out 
the money, and began to count,—ten, twenty, 
thirty, fifty, seventy, ninety, one hundred, one 
hundred and twenty dollars! One hundred and 
twenty dollars! Could it be really true that in 
his own hands he held such a lot of money? 

Of course, it was not his: Richard well knew 
that. 
son who had lost it, and was, no doubt, at this 
moment anxiously looking for it. 


It belonged to some one else, to the per- © 


But, oh, how lovely it would be if one really 
had such a lot of money, or only part of! All 
the things one wanted and perhaps never would 
get one could have all at once! Just to think 
of it made him tremble with joy. 

What was that? Voices! Yes, truly, out 
there in the road men were talking. They 
were coming nearer,—near enough for Richard 
to hear what they were saying. 

“Yes, I have lost it, I have lost it. But I 
shall find it, I feel sure I shall find it. How 
could I ever go home and tell my poor, anxiously 
waiting wife that I have lost the money with 
which we were to take our poor little crippled 
child to the city, to the hospital, to give the poor 
little thing the one chance to get well and strong 
like other children. No, friend, I can never 
go home and tell her that the one chance is 
lost.”’ 

Richard heard this,—heard it all; and of 
course he ought to have run straight out into 
the street after the man and returned the money 
that was his and upon the use of which so much 
depended. 

But Richard did not stir. He might as well 
have been a wooden boy. Why did he not 
hasten into the road, return the money, and re- 
lieve the anxious father? What possessed him 
to wait and wait and wait? Would his mother 
have recognized him as her own dear boy, 
always ready and willing todo the right? Never! 
A thousand times never! 

“Well, Richard, my boy, are you having a 
good nap?”’ Richard jumped up with a start. 
It was grandpa who had come to look for Richard, 
wondering why he did not hear the supper bell. 

“The money! The money! Where is the 
money? I must return it to the father of the 
little cripple,” cried Richard. 

“What money, jmy boy?” asked grandpa. 
“What money are you talking about? I guess 
our boy has been dreaming some: a nice, quiet 
place out here for naps and dreams!” 

“OQ grandpa, it was a dream, wasn’t it? 
Oh, I am so glad I didn’t keep money that did 
not belong to me! What a wicked thing it 
would have been!” 

Richard told his grandpa all about his dream 
and of his joy that it was only a dream. 

Oh, how his dear grandpa rejoiced with him! 
They then went, hand in hand, to the house-and 
to the supper that was awaiting them. 

Richard had been glad many times in his little 
life before, but never more glad than he was that 
night when he went to bed, and with a clear 
conscience he could look up into his mother’s 
face and say: ‘Oh, I am so happy it was only a 
dream, dear mother: you know that I do not 
want to do wrong. I do not even want to do 
wrong in a dream again, it was so awful.” 

As Richard’s mother kissed him good-night, 
she thanked God as never before in her life for 
her dear, good boy, and prayed that he might 
always be kept good and pure and strong. 


MAN may think he is doing God’s work 

when he is not even*doing God’s will. 

And a man may be doing God’s work 

and God’s will quite as much by hewing stones 

or sweeping streets as by preaching or praying. 

So the question means just this: Are we work- 

ing out our common every-day life on the great 
lines of God’s will? 

Henry DrumMonp, 


OU may naturally be a very smart person, 
you may be so gifted that you can do 
almost anything; but all that you do - 

will lack perfection if you do not do it with all 
your heart and strength. 
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For Every Oiher Sunday. 
THE ASTRONOMER. 
(Adapted from Hsop’s Fables.) 


BY EMILY CUNNINGHAM COBB. 


A LEARNED man walked out each night, 
Upon the stars to gaze, 

Their beauty filled him with delight, 
With wonder and amaze. 


One eve, as with uplifted .eyes 
And heedless steps he walked, 

With thoughts all wrapped up in the skies, 
Into a well he stalked. 


Thus rudely brought to earth again 
From his aerial flight, 

His ecstasy all turned to pain, 
He was in woful plight. 


A neighbor passing, heard his cries, 
And, as he proffered aid, 

“So then you’re dropped down from the skies, 
My worthy sir,” he said. 


“Tnto heaven’s mysteries you pry; 
The beauties here below 

You pass with dull unheeding eye, 
As on your way you go. 


“While to the skies your thoughts you turn, 
It surely is not meet 

The common things of earth to spurn 
That lie beneath your feet.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A GLIMPSE OF 
BY LUCY M. 


T. AUGUSTINE. When I repeat that 
S name, what a panorama of pleasant 
memories comes flitting before my vision! 
St. Augustine, the beautiful. There is an air 
of romance about the place that fairly captivates 
one; for the surroundings are not of the ordi- 
nary, and the very air seems permeated with 
a blending of Spanish antiquity and modern 
American elegance. 

If St. Augustine contained nothing more of 
interest than its magnificent hotels, its name 
would be renowned as a winter Newport. The 
finest of these is the Ponce De Leon, built at 
a cost of more than twenty million dollars. 
Its style of architecture, with its towers, courts, 
fountains, and cool retreats, is of the Spanish 
Renaissance. .The building material is the 
manufactured cement coquina of pearl gray 
color with terra-cotta trimmings. 

After passing the wide avenues with their 
many beautiful hotels and parks, one comes 
suddenly to the narrow streets in the old Span- 
ish part of the town. Here the tourist sees a 
few remaining Spanish dwellings, with their 
overhanging balconies and high garden walls. 
The narrow streets, composed of shifting sands 
and without sidewalks, are used alike by pedes- 
trians, vehicles, and horses. Should two car- 
riages happen to meet in one of these narrow 
streets, one of them must be backed out as 
best the driver can, there being no room to pass. 

St. George Street, about twelve feet wide, is 
the thoroughfare of the town. On each side 
of the street are many ancient Spanish shops 
built of coquina, now darkened by age, and with 
low, slanting roofs and narrow windows. 


ST. AUGUSTINE. 


HUTCHINS. 


“Progress leaps at the heels of change, 
The new grows old and the old grows strange; 
And a gayer life flows up and down 
The narrow streets of the ancient town.” 
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THE OLD CITY GATES, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. 
(See Article.) 


A short distance outside of the historic city 
gates is one of the most interesting of St. Au- 
gustine’s many attractions, Fort Marion. 


“The quaint fort lies in a dream of days 
When the Spaniards wended the sandy ways.”’ 


When one stops to think of all that history 
has recorded concerning facts that have taken 
place within those silent, grim walls, it seems 
that for every stone in the old structure there 
comes a new thought and an added fancy. 

Before entering the interior of the fort we 
crossed over two drawbridges, beneath which 
ran a small stream of water. In historic war 
times the Spaniards cut a large ditch and forced 
the water into it, thus making an artificial river. 

Passing into the fort one first notices an open 
space or court in the centre. On all sides are 
low doors and small grated windows, which 
were used for barracks, storerooms, messrooms 
chapel, bake-room, and dark rooms. 

A guard conducted us through the dungeon, 
an innermost enclosure beyond one of the case- 
ments. Before entering, he lighted a candle; 
for it was a low, dark place, not large enough 
for more than ten persons. We entered by a 
low door not higher than four feet. 

Although denied by the residents of St. 
Augustine, the imaginative tourist relates the 
story that a few years ago there was found in 
this dungeon two skeletons, those of a man 
and of a woman. They were found chained to 
the wall, for what crime, if it were a crime, no 
one will ever know, for history fails to record it. 

It was the firm belief of many that somewhere 
within the secret passages of the old fort was 
yet another hidden place of torture. Investi- 
gations were made, and an iron door discovered 
whose previous existence had been hidden by 
closing the entrance with coquina masonry. 
Beyond this door was a mound of quicksand, 
where the unhappy victim was thrown to be 
quickly buried forever in the loose moving sands. 

In the stone walls of the chapel were cut a 
number of crude crosses, and beneath each 
may be seen the rusty iron rings, through which 
were thrust the arms of the prisoners, who were 
thus left to die of starvation and torture. 

Carved in the thick walls in several con- 


spicuous places may be seen the Spanish coat 
of arms. 

The tourist gazes with wonder and admiration 
upon “the oldest house in St. Augustine,” and 
weaves about it many an imaginative tale of 
Spanish gallantry and romance. This oldest 
house reminds one of the story of a certain old 
lady who bought a pair of silk stockings. As 
time went on, of course they required mending. 
At last, after having been darned in every eon- 
ceivable place, nothing remained of the original 
stockings but the hole at the top; yet their 
proud owner always referred to them as the 
original pair she had bought so many years 
before. So with this oldest house, it has been 
patched and repaired so many times that but 
little of the original is left. 

In the centre of the town is an open square,— 
the plaza of the Spaniards, but now the 
pleasure park of enjoyment-seeking Americans. 
On the east end of the plaza is an open structure 
known as the old Plaza Market, although many 
believe it to have been a slave market, and it 
is sometimes alleged to have been of Spanish 
origin. Others, however, deny these stories, 
declaring that the building was not erected, 
until twenty years after the Spaniards had left 
the country. The market, they say, was built 
for the sale of food supplies, and was always 
used for that purpose. 


St. Augustine, with its many attractions and 


the blending of the old with the new, will ever 
be retained in my memory as a fascinating 
and interesting picture, for 


“It hath a beauty to live alway, 
That quaint old Spanish city.” 


Good nature is more agreeable in conversation 
than wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance 
which is more amiable than beauty. 

ADDISON. 


Good faith is the richest exchequer of princes; i 


for, the more tt is drawn upon, the firmer it is, 
and its resources increase with its payments. 


| 
CouTon. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
SOMETHING SPLENDID. 


BY BERTHA FE. BUSH, 


“WF I could only do something splendid to 
help the world on!” sighed Genevieve. 
“Perhaps you are doing something 
splendid now,” said Aunt Mollie, who was very 
fond of the helpful little maiden. 

“Oh, no, Aunt Mollie. I just do the most 
commonplace things. Other girls take trips 
and have adventures and chances for heroism, 
but nothing interesting like that ever happens to 
me. I just do the same things over and over. 
I wash the children’s faces and comb their hair 
and set the table and wash the dishes and help 
mother and go to school. And I do want to 
do something to make the world better.” 

And Genevieve sighed, for she was very much 
in earnest. 

Aunt Molly was burning wood. Genevieve 
was standing beside her, helping her by squeez- 
ing the little bulb that kept the point hot. She 
loved to watch Aunt Molly burn. But this 
piece was the hardest her aunt had ever tried. 

“Won’t it take you a long, long time to do 
this, to make that picture?” she asked. Aunt 
Molly smiled. 

“Ves, a long, long time to do the piece, but 
not long to make the picture. That ig the 
easiest part. It is the background that takes 
the long time. There is ever so much more 
work in the background than in the picture.” 

“Why, auntie!” Genevieve drew inher 
breath in surprise. ‘‘I never even look at the 
background in burnt work. I just thought of 
it as something that had to be there, but didn’t 
amount to anything.” 

“Tt amounts to as much as the picture and 
takes a much longer time to make,” answered 
Aunt Molly. “Perhaps you are making a 


. background in your life now for the splendid 


thing you are going to do to help the world. 


“Oh, do you think so?” cried Genevieve. 


“Tf T thought that, I wouldn’t mind doing 
commonplace things. But they are such in- 
significant things; and, as soon as they are done 
up, they have to be done over again. Nobody 
notices at all either if they are done. You 
never think of them unless they are not done.” 

“But they make a lot of trouble and un- 
comfortableness if they are not done, don’t 
they?” asked Aunt Molly. : 

“Ves, of course we can’t really live comfort- 
ably unless they are done.” 

“Then you may be sure that they are really 
important things. It is the background that 
brings out the picture. I am sure that you will 
do ‘something splendid to help the world’ if 
you do these little commonplace duties faith- 
fully. But I am not sure after all that they are 
not the ‘splendid things’ and the showy deeds 
the unimportant.” 

“Genevieve, come here!” cried little Jessie. 
“Jimmy’s burned his fingers with a firecracker, 
and mother says to get you to do*them up.” 

And Genevieve hurried away to help and 
comfort her little brother, but she had gained 
a thought that helped and comforted her many 
times. . 


AID Phillips Brooks, “There are in all 
our cities a great multitude of useless men, 
and of men perfectly contented in their 

uselessness.’’ They never protest against evil 
or strive in behalf of a good cause. They 
never aid a discouraged man or help a bad 
man to be better. They are just so many non- 
entities, and, when they die, no force for good is 
missed. 
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WHITTLING. 
(See Poem.) 
For Every Other Sunday. their adopted wild men of the forest. They 


WHITTLING. 
BY FELIX J. KOCH. 


“WHEN you’re grown up, you must carve your 
way,” 
Dad told me, just to-day; 
So I’ll take the new knife and practise a bit, 
For it’s “‘practise makes perfect” they say. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE JOLLY POW-WOWS. 


BY FLORENCE MILNER. 


# ELL, what can we do next to have 
some fun?” said Pop-gun Dick. 


“Yes, everybody think,” said Red 
Wing, as she swung her light braids back over 
her shoulders. ‘‘We haven’t done a thing for 
ever so long.” 

No wonder that the question of what next 
came up for discussion; for, since the Pow-wows 
took unto themselves the Indian name about 
six months before, the eighteen members had 
done about everything that the ingenuity of 


> young people from twelve to fourteen years 


old could devise. 

An Indian club, in which all the members had 
Indian or near-Indian names, of course had 
turned their amusements in the direction of 


had been bidden to smoke the pipe of peace 
with Montana on a certain evening. There had 
been a war-dance at Topeka’s wigwam. To 
these they had gone in Indian costume, with 
any amount of fringed leggins and petticoats, 
with beads galore, and no end of feathers of 
many hues, plucked from various band-boxes 
and feather dusters. 

To be sure, the pipe of peace had been of 
the soap-bubble order, and the refreshments had 
looked suspiciously like modern ice-cream and 
cake, but had been eaten by the savages sitting 
in a circle on the floor, while they pow-wowed 
up to the full demand of their name. 

But the Indian picnic had been best of all, 
for that had been out of doors. Massasoit, 
wrapped in a real Navajo blanket, had led his 
braves and the beautiful squaws, all in savage 
attire, out from the little town to the edge of 
the river. There they had hunted and fished, 
and roamed the forest in real Indian fashion all 
the long summer afternoon, cooking their sup- 
per by a camp fire, and coming home at night 
sunburned to just the color of real Indians and 
as tired as though they had traversed the trail 
all day long, but happy, healthy, and whole- 
some in spirit. 

But now, as they sat on Pocahontas’ porch, 
their ingenuity had apparently given out, and 
they were at a loss what to do next. Even 
Massasoit, who was fertile in expedients and 
had planned many an expedition, seemed to 
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have emptied his brain of schemes and now sat 
silent. 

At last Pocahontas broke the silence. “Don’t 
you think it would be nice to do something that 
wasn’t just fun?’’ and her big eyes looked away 
across the street, while her face was so solemn 
that not a single dimple twinkled in her cheeks. 

Massasoit’s brain began to work. ‘‘Do you 
mean do something for some one else, Poky?”’ 

“T don’t know quite what I mean, only it 
seems as though we were old enough to count 
for something besides just having good times.” 

“You bet we can, too!” exclaimed Pop-gun 
Dick, ‘‘and we can have fun besides doing real 
things just as well as having it all make-believe.” 

“We might have some kind of a feed and 
give the money to the hospital committee,” said 
Pokagon. 

“No,” said Wawa Tassee, “let’s not just give 
the money to the committee. We might have 
some kind of a thing on our lawn; but I think it 
would be nicer to keep what money we make 
and add to it until we have enough to do some 
particular Pow-wow stunt for the hospital when 
it is started.” 

“That’s a great scheme!” said the big chief. 
“We'll have a social under the big trees near 
Wawa Tassee’s wigwam. Sharpen your tom- 
ahawks, my braves, and we’ll have money or 
sealps!”’ 

With the Pow-wows, to think was to act, and 
in a minute their heads were together and plans 
were under way. 

“Tf we're going to have a social, we might as 
well have it right away,” said Wawa Tassee. 

“To-day is Thursday,’ said Massasoit. 
“What’s the matter with to-morrow evening?”’ 

“Nothing,” said Minnehaha. “Everybody 
who’s willing to work for to-morrow night speak 
up.” 

The whole crowd yelled ‘ Pow-wow” with one 
accord and with the vigor of aborigines. 

Then began the planning. They were to 
have ice-cream and cake and tables and decora- 
tions and Japanese lanterns. 

“Why can’t we sell tickets to-day?” said 
Pocahontas. 

“Of course,” said Pokagon. ‘We can make 
the tickets right away,” and he let out a war- 
whoop worthy his namesake. 

Pocahontas had disappeared at the first 
mention of tickets, but now came back with 
red paper, scissors, and pencils. ‘What shall 
we charge?” she asked. 

“Vive cents just for ice-cream, and ten cents 
for ice-cream and cake,” said Massasoit. 

“We'll make everybody buy ten-cent tickets, 
for we'll tell them that we are only going to give 
little stingy dishes for five cents,” said Owassi. 

“No,” declared Pocahontas, “that isn’t fair. 
Five cents is for cream and five for the cake, 
so the dishes must be just alike.” 

“Yes, that’s right,’ said Pop-gun Dick. 
“We must be on the square,—honest Injun, 
you know.” 

Friday was a busy day for the Pow-wows. 
Massasoit big-chiefed it all, at the same time 
keeping his weather eye upon some rather un- 
friendly looking clouds floating near the horizon. 
‘The others were too busy to think of anything 
but the work in hand. 

“What’s that?”’ exclaimed Montana. 

“What does it sound like?”’ growled Mas- 
sasoit in the voice of an angry chieftain. 

“Thunder!”’ said Topeka in dismay. 

“Thunder!”’ said Pocahontas in despair. 

“Thunder!” said Pop-gun Dick in a tone 
that left one in doubt as to whether he was 
naming the sound or giving vent to his feelings. 

5“There it is again!” said Wawa Tassee, and 
just then the big drops began spattering on the 
trees above them. 


” 


“Come on, everybody!” called Pop-gun 
Dick as he seized two chairs and started for his 
own big porch in the next yard. 

Every Indian grabbed something; and, as 
the last lanterh was hurled on to the floor of 
the wide veranda, the rain came down in tor- 
rents. 

“Tsn’t it awful!’ wailed Minnehaha as she 
viewed the wreck of the afternoon’s work. 

“But it might have been worse,’’ said Med- 
icine Man. “We're here high and dry and no 
harm done, and everything might have been 
soaked. Just see it pour rain.’ 

“T don’t want to see it pour rain,’ said 
Pocahontas. “I want it to clear up so we 
can have our social,” and the tears were very 
near the surface of her voice. 

“No social to-night,” said Massasoit. . ‘Even 
if it stops raining, the ground is soaked, so we 
might as well give the thing up.” 

“Not yet,’ said Pop-gun Dick coming out 
of the house where he had gone to interview his 
mother. “It isn’t going to rain very long, and 
we can have it right here on our porch. It’s 
plenty big enough.” : 

“Great!”’ exclaimed Red Wing. “And the 
electric lights will be a lot better than dingy old 
lanterns.” 

As the rain slackened, the courage of the Pow- 
wows lifted, and by the time the sun broke 
through the clouds they were deep in their 
preparations at the new stand. 

They had been very energetic the day before 
in the sale of tickets, and had done some good 
advertising. So, soon after the electric lights 
were turned on and everything in order, the 
people began to come. Then more came and 
more came, and, when they had had one dish of 
ice-cream, they had another, and almost every- 
body took cake. 

It was a tired lot of Pow-wows that sat down 
after the last customer had departed; but, 
tired as they were, they had to count the money 
and find out what they had made. 

Black heads and brown heads and yellow 
heads and red heads all bent together in eager 
anticipation. 

“Nine dollars and thirty-five cents!” ex- 
claimed Pop-gun Dick after counting into one 
pile the money that he would have to pay for 
the cream, and counting the rest by itself. 

“Tsn’t that splendid!” said Pocahontas. 
“Now what shall we do with it?” 

“TLet’s keep it,” said Minnehaha, “and do 
other things until we get enough to furnish a 
room all by ourselves in the hospital.” 

“And call it the Pow-wow Room,” added Red 
Wing. 

“That name on the door would give a patient 
the jim-jams,” said Medicine Man, who was 
supposed to know about such things. 

“But, honestly now, why can’t we do that?” 
said Pocahontas. ‘We could buy the linen 
and mark it ourselves in cross-stitch. Oh, 
I can think of a lot of things we could do.” 

“After this I think we can do anything we 
start out to do,” said Wawa Tassee. “So here’s 
for the Jolly Pow-wow’s room in the new hos- 
pital!” = 

“So say we all of us,” 
let’s holler our holler, 
says.” 

Then they all stood up and yelled at the top 
of their Indian lungs, 


said Massasoit. ‘ Now 
as Poky’s little sister 


“ Ric-a-chic-a boom 
Ric-a-chic-a boom 
Ric-a-chic-a, Ric-a-chic-a, 
Ric-a-chic-a boom. 

Sis boom bah, 

Sis boom bah, 
Jolly Pow-wows, 
Rah! rah! rah!” 


THE SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT ON HIGH 


Tue spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. i 
The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does his Creator’s powers display 
And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty Hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth; 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball; 
What though no real voice or sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found; 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing, as they shine, 
“The hand that made us is divine.” 
J. AppIsoN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A HAPPY HOLIDAY. 


BY HATTIE VOSE HALL. 


Part I. 


ARL HUNT rushed into the house in. 
such a hurry that he stumbled over 
the baby, creeping by the door, and 

stepped on the kitty’s tail, receiving a smart 
scratch for his clumsiness as indignant pussy’ 
bounded away down the steps. 

“What is the matter, Carl?”’ asked his mother, 
as he burst into the kitchen, followed by the 

wailing baby. 

“OQ mamma!” cried Carl, ‘ ‘we’re going to 
have a holiday, our school and Grace’s school 
and Alma’s school, to-morrow; and the teachers 
are going to take us all on a big straw-ride 
down to Pine Beach. And we’re going in swim- 
ming, and have a picnic lunch, and everything! 
What can we take?” 

“Pm glad you are to have a holiday, dear; 
but you must be a little more careful how you 
tumble over my baby,” answered his mother, 
who had picked up the crying child and was 
wiping away his tears. 

“Dear me, I didn’t know I hurt Bertie! 
T was in such a hurry! Come to brother, baby, 
he’ll rock you,” and Carl soon had the little 
fellow pacified, “riding away to Boston.” 

When Alma and Grace came in, they also 
were excited at the prospect of the holiday 
picnic. ‘‘What can we take, mamma?” asked 
Alma, “Can you make us some doughnuts? ”’ 

“OQ mamma, I’d rather you’d make those 
little teenty-tonty biscuits, like you made for 
my birthday party,” said Grace. 

“Little cocoanut cookies cut out with the 
star-cutter would be nice,” said Carl. 

“What time do you start?” asked Mrs. 
Hunt. 

“Not. till ten o’clock, nod we're going in a 
big hay-rack, with straw in it, and every one’s 
going to take a flag and wave it,” said Grace. 

“Where are the little flags we had to trim - 
with for Grace’s birthday party?” asked Alma. 

“They are in the cedar closet in the attic, 
in a box with the big flag: you might go find 
them now,” answered her mother, not sorry 
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to get the excited group out of her way while 
\ she prepared supper. 
The girls found the box with the flags, and 


x They lingered a minute before going down- 
stairs, to look through the western attic win- 
dow at the beautiful sunset sky, tinged with 
_ pink and gold. 

“How pretty it is from up here!” said Grace, 
looking over her sister’s shoulder. ‘And how 
little everything down on the ground looks! 

See Bertie’s go-cart! Laoks like a doll’s car- 
riage!” 

“And look at Sue Kent’s house—it looks 
littler than ever from up here,’’ said Alma. 

“Well, it’s only ’bout as big’s a bird-cage, 
anyway,” said Grace. “I’m glad we don’t 
have to live there, aren’t you?” 

“Ves,” answered Alma, as they went down- 
stairs, ‘‘we aren’t rich, but mother doesn’t have 
to take in washing.” 

“What’s that about washing?” asked a cheery 
voice, and both girls turned to give their father 
a welcoming kiss. ‘‘Why, papa, we didn’t 

: hear you come!” said Alma. 
“Didn’t hear the supper-bell either, did you?” 

teased her father. “Well, it’s rung, and I 
I heard mamma say we are to have muffins, 
so let’s get there while they’re hot.” 


* It was a happy and cheerful little family that 
i gathered about the pleasant supper-table. 

x “Whom were you speaking of just now that 
-_was taking in washing, Alma?” asked her father 


___ of his eldest daughter. 

“Oh, Sue Kent’s mother,’ said Alma, “I 
don’t see how she gets time with so many chil- 
dren to cook and sew for.” 

“Susie helps sew, and she has to take care 
of the younger children, too,” said Grace. 

“T heard Johnny Kent say he couldn’t go 
to the picnic,’ said Carl, between mouthfuls 
of muffin. ‘He wouldn’t say why, but I don’t 
believe he’s got any shoes and stockings. He 
doesn’t wear any to school, but every one is 
} going to dress up for the picnic. 
; “Why is that?” asked Mrs. Hunt. “I should 
think simple clothes for an outing like that 
would be best.” 

“Td just as soon wear my every-day clothes, 
you don’t have to be so careful of them then,” 
said sensible Grace. 

“So would I,” said Alma. Carl said nothing, 
and his father glanced at his mother. 

“Don’t you want to wear your common 
clothes, Carl?’”’ asked Alma. “It’s a heap 
more fun to play without thinking about your 
clothes.” 

“Well,’”’ said Carl, “I like to wear my best blue 
suit, ’eause the brass buttons are so pretty. 
Can’t I, mamma?” 

“Do you think it would be kind to wear your 
brass buttons when Johnny Kent is kept from 
going because the other children. will dress 
better than he, my son?” asked Mr. Hunt, 
giving Carl a keen look. 

The boy blushed. ‘No-o-0,” he said at 
last, faintly; “but I wish Johnny had some 
brass buttons, too, I would like to wear mine.” 

“Ts Sue going? She has to wear the faded- 
est hair-ribbons,”’ said Grace. 

“Can’t I give her a pair of mine, mamma?”’ 
asked Alma. ‘I’ve got two pairs of red ones.” 

“Ts Johnny about your size, Carl?” asked 
his mother. 

Carl nodded. ‘“He’s some fatter, but he 
isn’t so tall, and he’s eight, same as me,” he 
said. 

“Then perhaps he could wear that red-and- 
white striped cotton suit you’ve outgrown, 
and some of your stockings. I’ll look them 
up right after supper, and Alma and Grace may 
take them over and see if the children can’t 


‘selected three for the morrow’s festivities. . 


go to the picnic. You may tell Mrs. Kent 
I'll make cookies and little biscuits enough for 


‘Sue and Johnny, too, girls, so she needn’t be 


bothered about providing.” 
(To be continued.) 


WHAT IS RELIGION? 


Ts it for sect and creed to fight, 
To call our zeal the rule of right, 
When what we wish is, at the best, 
To see our church excel the rest? 


Is it to wear the Christian dress 

And love to all mankind profess; 

To treat with scorn the humble poor, 
And bar against them every door? 


Oh, no! religion means not this, 

Its fruit more fair and sweeter is— 
Its precept this: to others do 

As you would have them do to you. 


It grieves to hear an ill report, 

And scorns with humble woes to sport; 
Of other’s deeds it speaks no ill, 

But tells of good or else keeps still. 


Brsoor Hepyr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ACORNS. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. » 


NSIGNIFICANT as acorns may. seem, 
they have, nevertheless, been the cause of 
wonderful changes in the political condi- 

tion of the world, and it may not, perhaps, be 
too much to say that they lie at the foundation 
of British (and of course American) liberty; 
for, when the people of England foreed King 
John to sign Magna Charta, one of their main 
arguments was that they were oppressed by 
William the Conqueror, who, from his passion 
for hunting, had reserved all the forests for the 
king’s use, and forbid the people’s letting their 
hogs run at large to fatten on the acorns. 

A Spanish army of between 60,000 and 70,000 
men, in the early part of the last century, were 
preserved from starvation by subsisting six 
weeks on the acorns which they found in the 
forests of Salamanca! And had it not been 
for acorns General Jackson would not have 
been president of the United States; for, if 
we may believe the assertions of his partisans, 
he, with his army, while prosecuting the Sem- 
inole War, had no other food for nine days, and 
without acorns they must inevitably have starved 
to death and have left their scalps as trophies 
in the hands of the savage foe. 
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REMARKS TO BOYS. NO. IV. 


BY MADELEINE SCOTT. 


1. The Snob Family. 


HE Snob family is large. It includes 
men, women, boys, and girls, the hand- 
some and homely, long and _ short, 

fat and thin, rich and poor. There is an un- 
mistakable family resemblance between them 
shown in a contemptible pride,—not at all the 
right sort of pride that is proud to be a man or 
woman or boy or girl, and refuses to be mean or 
unworthy. Their pride comes because Mr. or 
Mrs. Snob or boy or girl Snob happens to have 
a better house or finer clothes or a prettier 
face or—perhaps—a stronger body than a 
neighbor has. Don’t ever let a Snob worry you. 


He or she needs a new heart much more than 
you need the thing of which he or she boasts. 


2. Getting Even. 


“Just you wait—lI’ll get even. See if I 
don’t!’’ How many times we have heard some 
boy say that! 

And later the boy, if he carried out his threat, 
really did get more than even, made himself 
an even meaner boy than the one who had done 
harm, because he deliberately planned to hurt. 
And perhaps the boy against whom he planned 
had done an injury by accident or had never 
thought of hurting at all! 

Anyway, a boy must be pretty small—not the 
sort at all that grows into a hero fighting for 
right—if he is willing to be just as mean as 
somebody else. 

A Boston policeman, not long ago, found a 
fine way to pay a man back. He was making 
an arrest in a rough part of the city when a man 
struck him so that he fell unconscious in the 
gutter. The assailant was arrested 

At the conclusion of his trial, according to a 
Boston paper, the policeman stepped to the 
stand and said, “‘Your Honor, I don’t know 
that this is any of my business, but I under- 
stand this man is the sole support of a wife and 
eight children in 8.” ie 

“T was just about to sentence the man to six 
months in jail,’”’ said the judge, “but I will now 
ask you for your opinion as to how I shall dis- 
pose of his case.’” , 

And, instead of seeking to strike the man as 
hard as he had with intention struck him, the 
policeman pleaded for merey, so making the 
prisoner ashamed of himself and at the same 
time winning his friendship. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
A SPRING 
(Young Contributors.) 


WALK. 


One fine day in spring I started out for a walk 
with some friends of mine. We wanted to go to 
some new and interesting place, and we felt like 
walking anywhere, it was such a lovely day, with 
the clear air, the trees just bursting into bloom, 
and the birds singing their sweet little songs. 

We walked to Ponkapoag, about three miles, 
and saw the former home of Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, the poet, where he spent so many happy 
days writing his stories and poems. After looking 
at the place for a while, we went on. 

Arriving at the greenest of green meadows, we 
decided to take a walk across-it. We had suc- 
ceeded in climbing the wall when we heard cries 
and shouts of laughter. Turning we were just in 
time to see a little cart with a pair of goats attached 
to it coming rapidly down the hill. The goats 
were very small, and so were the children, who ran 
beside the cart; but both seemed to be having 
a good time, and we watched them until they were 
out of sight. Then we started across the meadow, 
and, after walking for some time, we thought it was 
getting late and that we had better go home. 

“But what is that over yonder?” I asked, for 
I saw an old building a short distance away. It 
looked so very attractive we hastened over to get 
a closer view. It was very interesting and had 
probably been a mill of some kind, either an old 
cider or saw mill. There was the dearest little 
brook that ran back of it, with a rustic bridge 
and a waterfall which made the prettiest picture 
imaginable. Beside the mill were the remains 
of an old wheel which had most likely done a good 
deal of work. 

The mill itself looked as if it had been there for 
a hundred years, and here it was still standing 
all alone way out on this quiet meadow, which 
resembled a vast moor. After looking at this 
picturesque spot for a long time we started home- 
ward, leaving the little brook singing to the old 
mill of days gone by. 

Ruta A. Marruews. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor has offered a few suggestions re- 
cently on “How to Read”’ and “‘How to Talk’’: 
he now ventures a word on “How to Write”’; 
that is, how to write letters. 

We feel safe in saying that the writing of 
letters, friendly, interesting letters, is a hardship 
to most young people. Indeed, this habit is 
passing away and becoming a lost art. Perhaps 
it will never return. Your dearest and nearest 
friend, now travelling on the Nile in Egypt, 
probably sends post-cards in the whole Huro- 
pean trip, each one simply saying: Cairo or 
Berlin or Paris is a fine place. All well. We 
go to somewhere to-morrow. 

But letters are to be written, by some any 
way, and the question is how to do it. Matilda 
is in a Sunday-School class, and her teacher, 
Mrs. Archibald, has a custom of letter-writing 
between herself and the scholars every summer 
in vacation time. It is a good thing. It keeps 
the class in living touch. But the girls find it 
hard to carry out this excellent plan because of 
a dislike to writing letters. 

To show you. Matilda wrote from “Sunny- 
side,” on the Maine coast, where her family 
were spending the summer, to Mrs. Archibald 
as follows, after a whole afternoon of struggle 
with the terriblé task: 

“My Dear Teacher,—It was with great, pleas- 
ure I received and read your beautiful letter. I 
am sure you are too good for anything to stop 
in the midst of life’s earnest duties, to send such 
noble thoughts to one of your scholars, who 
always holds you in the highest esteem, and who 
hopes in future years to show, in some small 
way, the influence from such a source of’’— 
Here Matilda stopped. The sentence was grow- 
ing long, and she had lost her way. 

Other efforts were failures. Matilda knew the 
style was stilted, but for her life she could not 
strike off anything better. 

What the dear girl should have said, and what. 
she wanted to write, was about this way: “ Dear 
Teacher, —How good of you to think of me! A 
fine part of my vacation is to get a letter from 
you. It calls up our happy hours in Sunday 
School. We are having great times here. Why, 
I can run father’s little motor boat, and every 
day I am out and about to see everything. 
There’s a poor woman, living in a ‘shack,’ on 
the shore. We are trying to look after her. 
Will tell the class all about it when I come 
back. Wish you were here,” etc. 

That is, Matilda was not free and frank. 
She ought to have written as she talks. If the 
Editor had space, he would say more, but re- 
member this,—write letters as you talk, at your 
best. 


This department invites correspondence, aims to 
give information, offers counsel, and is open to all. 
It will make Notes and answer Queries. 


Minister. Many books on the Holy Land are 
published at the present time. For years 
we were confined to Thomson’s ‘“‘The Land and 
the Book” and Robinson’s ‘Biblical Researches.” 
In the past year among other good new works on 
Palestine, we find issued: ‘‘Studies in Galilee,’ by 
Dr. Masterman (University of Chicago Press); 
“Life and Adventure beyond Jordan,” Rev. G. 
Robinson Lees (D. Appleton & Co.),—this is 
finely illustrated; ‘‘Rambles in Bible Lands” 
(D. Appleton & Co.), illustrated; ‘‘Going Down 
from Jerusalem,’’ Norman Duncan (Harper & 
Brothers.),—the narrative and pictures quite 
Oriental; that is, imaginative. 


R. I. G. You lament the passing of the 
Concert and the Picnic, and you ask, What can 


we do about it? We remember the ‘good old 
times,’’ when these occasions were great events 
in the Sunday-School life. 
declined in many schools, and will never be re- 
vived. But thereisa place for them still, here and 
there. If observed, bring them ‘‘up to date.” 
Make the summer outing a happy social time for 
parents and children, a renewing of good comrade- 
ship in Nature’s great open. Make the ‘‘concert”’ 
a hearty, religious expression of sentiment and 
song fitting the special subject in hand. Avoid 
display, and let the exercises tell an interésting 
story, be it Easter, Christmas, Flower, or Harvest 
Sunday. 


Moruer. Haskins’ “Abridged Bible” is about 
the best of its kind, for price and size. Quite an- 
other book in plan, but most excellent, is Rev. 
Mr. Pierce’s ‘Soul of the Bible.’ Selections in 
this volume are grouped from all parts of the Script- 
ures under topical heads. 


Home ScHoou. You ask for a manual from 
which to teach your young children what Jesus 
taught. ~You live far from one of our churches. 
Write to the Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, and ask for ‘‘The Teaching of 
Jesus,’ 3 grades. Get them all. The first has 
pictures; the second explains and narrates more 
fully; the third will help you as the teacher All 
are based on the parables. 


TracHpR. You are discouraged by what you 
heard from Professor B. at a recent convention. 
You think of giving up your Sunday-School class. 
Don’t! A high standard ought not to discourage 
you. Besides, some professors think they know 
more than they actually do. Theories are good,— 
if they are good,—but actual work may show they 
are not wholly practicable. Your personality 
counts, your purpose tells, and some scholastic. 
decorations may safely be spared. Stick to your 
post! 


Inquirer. The English Sunday Schools are 
still greatly mission schools, adapted to those 
outside the homes of the parish. In this they 
follow the beginning days of Raikes. Our start. 
was different, for the early American Sunday 
School was composed of children of the church, 
and so remains for the most part. 


Orrricrau. Yes, we believe in organization, but 
wheels will not run of themselves. A machine 
needs motor power.. Young persdns require over- 
sight and direction. Have a treasurer, but see 
that he pays the bills and tends to his duties. 
Negligence and inefficiency in this office have 
created much trouble. Have a secretary, but be 
sure that he or she actually keeps the records and 
maintains the office on business principles. Ade- 
quate oversight belongs to the superintendent or 
to the minister. 


O. B. F. Your purpose is excellent, carry it 
out. Buy the small pocket volumes of the Bible 
book for book, easy to carry and modern in 
scholarship. Moulton’s ‘‘Readers’ Bible’? in 
several volumes is standard. ‘‘The Cambridge 
Bible” has many notes. In response to the 
demand of our day for more accurate knowledge 
of the Old and New Testaments, a number of helps 
have been published. Book dealers will post 
you. 


RECREATION CORNER, 


ENIGMA XXXIV. 


. I am composed of 7 letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, is to throw. 

My.4, 5, 6, 2, is a girl’s name. 

My 1, 2, 4, is a small animal. * 

My 5, 6, is a preposition. 

My 4, 2, 6, is a color. 

My 7, 2, 3, 4, is opposite west. 

My 4, 5, 6, is a metal. 

My 3, 2, 4, 5, 6, is a kind of cloth. 

My whole is a small town situated on the Maine 
seacoast. Surrtey L. Beran. 


CHARADE. 


My first is yellow, my second’s a letter, 
A boy dreads my third; does it make him better? 


They have inevitably | 


My whole is a flower more bright than my first, 
Some think it our fairest; some call it our worst. 
K., i We 


PUZZLE. 
I am the centre of gravity, hold a capital sit- 


uation in Venice, and, as I am foremost in every — 


victory, am allowed by all to be invaluable. 

I have three companions in vice, and could name 
three who are in love with me. But it is vain 
to seek me, for I have long lain in the grave. 

What is it? 

: Selected. 


HIDDEN NAMES OF BIBLE WOMEN. 


We were in the mart half an hour. 
We sang every day. 

That line would mar your picture. 
They can name the child. 

Willie did not tell the truth. 

This was in his early diary. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 18. 


Eniama XX X.—Arithmetic. 
Entema XXXI.—Summer Vacation. 


Grru’s Names.—l. Esther 2. Ada. 3. Ruth. 
4. Nora. 5. Persis. 6. Ella. 7. Pauline. 8. 
Mary. 9.-Carry.. 10. Stella. 


BrHEADINGS.—Price, rice, ice. 

CHARADE.—Sumac. 

We have only a short list to report of those 
who have sent us answers. They are: Henry A. 
Jenks, Canton, Mass.; Marion R. Brigham and 
Marion L. Clark, Hudson, Mass.; Philip B. Par- 
sons, Melrose, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


bd E desire to inform those Sun- 


day Schools and individuals, 


who are regular subscribers to Every, 


Other Sunday, that the price will be 
raised from 40 cents to 50 cents per 
volume, beginning with the first num- 
ber of the new volume, bearing date of 
September 11, 1 910. This increase as 
caused by the higher cost of publishing 


the paper, the expense having steadily 


grown the past few years. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. — 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subseribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 


Entered as second-class-mail matter, Boston. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 Bracon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


7h 
GEO. H. ELLIS OO., PRINTERS, BOSTON. 
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